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Introduction 

The Borno Sultanate (North East Nigeria) is one 
of the oldest states on the 
southern shores of the Sahara. 
In the sixteenth century, it was 
a major actor in the whole Bilad 
al-Sudan (the medieval Arab 
term for sub-Saharan Africa) 
and in its relations with the 
Mediterranean Islamic states. From the thirteenth 
century, the Sefuwa dynasty, rulers of the Borno 
Sultanate, sent ambassadors to Cairo, Tunis, 
Istanbul and Tripoli (Libya), following the trans- 
Saharan routes in order to increase and regulate 
trade, to protect Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and 
to acquire recognition as an Islamic state in the 
Umma, the Islamic community. In the sixteenth 
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Several historians tried to understand the 

reasons, the stakes and the consequences 

of this embassy, both from the Bornoan 
perspective and the Moroccan one. 


century, the Borno Sultanate entered into a 
prosperous period under the rule of Idris ibn ‘Al, 
known as Idris Alaoma (1564- 
1596).? A particular aspect that 
characterises his reign is the 
amount of written sources 
at our disposal, especially 
between 1564 and 1584. This 
abundance of sources is unique 
during the long history of the Sefuwa dynasty. 
The most voluminous are two endogenous 
manuscripts narrating the first twelve years of 
Idris ibn ‘AlTs reign. They were written in the 
period 1576-1578 by the head imam of the court, 
Ahmad ibn Furtü.® The other sources reflect the 
diplomatic activity of this Sultan, which was 
evident in Timbuktu,‘ Cairo;’ Tripoli (Libya),s 
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Istanbul,’ Fez and Marrakesh. Among them, the 
description of the 1581-1583° embassy of Idris ibn 
‘AIT to Ahmad al-Mansür (1578-1603), the Sultan 
of Morocco, is remarkable. Indeed, the vizier and 
personal secretary of al-Mansür, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
Muhammad al-Fishtäali (d. 1622-3), described this 
episode in the Manähil al-safa.” 

Several historians tried to understand the 
reasons, the stakes and the consequences of this 
embassy, both from the Bornoan perspective and 
the Moroccan one. It is generally agreed that al- 
Mansür used this embassy in order to define his 
African policy and enhance his prestige through 
a Caliphal rhetoric;!° however, the motivations of 
Idris ibn ‘Alï are quite unclear. Some historians 
have claimed that the purpose 
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in the context of the competition between powers 
in the Saharan region, suggesting that Idris ibn ‘Ali 
tried to secure his State against the imperialism of 
both Moroccans and Ottomans." 

This writer agrees that the stakes of this 
embassy went beyond the simple debate on 
firearms, but the numerous differences between 
the interpretations of historians show that this 
diplomatic episode was never clearly understood. 
In this paper, the writer proposes a new analysis, 
redefining the context and the chronology in 
which this event occurred and stressing the 
importance of the human, political and religious 
networks that were established between Morocco, 
Borno and the oases of the Western and Central 

Sahara. 


of Idris’ diplomatic activity 
towards Morocco was to obtain 
firearms, after Istanbul had 
denied the same request.!!'Other 
historians have challenged this 
analysis and placed the embassy 
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Africa and the resistance it provoked. The writer 
willthen propose an interpretation ofthe Bornoan 
stakes and objectives within the geopolitical 
tensions for the control of the main oases of the 
trans-Saharan trade routes. 


1581-1583: À Borno Embassy to 
Morocco 

The establishment of contacts between Morocco 
and Borno across the Sahara is not self-evident. 
There are very few records regarding commercial 
and diplomatic relations between Morocco and 
the Lake Chad area. Both Morocco and Borno 
developed vertical trade networks rather than 
the Northwest-Southeast diagonal. In fact, the 
main sub-Saharan African economic partners 
of Morocco were Mali and Songhai while Tunis, 
Tripoli and Egypt were the 
main Mediterranean partners 
of the Sultanate." 
However, connections 
between Morocco and Borno 
existed. Some traces of human 
exchanges are detectable all 
through the Middle-Ages and the Early Modern 
period. The first contacts date back to the 
thirteenth century,whenaMoroccanwriterrecalls 
the presence of a scholar from the Lake Chad area 
in Morocco.“ A letter written in 1440 and found in 
the Touat oases, close to Morocco, might attest to 


Borno 
some 


trade contacts with Borno.®* Moreover, religious 
scholars from both sides travelled between 
the two shores of the Sahara: the Kano Chronicle 
mentions some Moroccan scholars travelling in 
the neighbourhood of Borno.'f In the seventeenth 
century, a Sufi shaykh from Borno made a pious 
visitation to the grave of a famous shaykh of the 
Shädiliyya order, ibn ‘Abbäs, in Fez.!” 
Nevertheless, the Borno embassy to Morocco is 
unique. It was undertaken by a diplomat, al-hajj 
Yüsuf.® After having performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, al-hajj Yüsuf made at least two diplomatic 
journeys to Istanbul in 1577-1578 and 1579. In 
the aftermath, he made three journeys to Morocco 
between 1581 and 1583. One aspect of his embassy 
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Moreover, the conquest of Tunis was 

he occasion for the OHoman troops 

fo initiate an imperialist policy into 
the interior of Africa. 


has caught the attention of many historians: this 
concerns the hypothetical pledge ofallegiance that 
Idris ibn ‘Ali made to Ahmad al-Mansür. During 
the second visit of al-hajj Yüsuf, Ahmad al-Mansür 
proposed to submit Idris ibn ‘Ali, the Sultan of 
Borno, a bay‘a: an act of submission in which Idris 
would recognise Ahmad al-Mansür as his Caliph.2 
According to al-Fishtali, al-hajj Yüsuf died on 
his third journey before delivering the Sultan’s 
answer. Nevertheless, his travel companions 
brought an answer that satisfied Ahmad al- 
Mansür.2 In al-FishtalTs description, Idris ibn ‘Ali 
serves simply as a foil for the Caliphal propaganda 
of Ahmad al-Mansür.? It does not explain why the 
Borno ruler would send an embassy to Morocco 
with the aim of recognising Ahmad al-Mansür as 
his Caliph.# 

If we postulate that al- 
Fishtalis statement 
then we must understand why 
Idris ibn ‘Ali undertook such an 
initiative and also understand 
just what the interests of the 
Borno Sultan were. This raises 
the issue of the common interests that Borno 


is true, 


and Morocco had against a new political actor in 
Africa, namely the Ottoman Empire. 


1570-1580: The Ottoman Decade and its 
Resistance 
The first intervention that the Ottoman Empire 
led in Africa was the conquest of Egypt, in 1517. 
Their control of Cairo, followed by the conquest 
of Mecca and Medina, the two holy cities of Islam, 
and their victories against the Habsburgs gave 
them a strong legitimacy in the Western Dar al- 
Islam. This also had great consequences in North 
Africa, where the Ottomans established their 
suzerainty over Algiers (1533) Tripoli (1551) and 
Tunis (1569-74) in the context of corsair raiding in 
the Mediterranean Sea. Moreover, the conquest 
of Tunis was the occasion for the Ottoman troops 
to initiate an imperialist policy into the interior 
of Africa. 

In 1576, the Moroccan ruler ‘Abd al-Mälik 
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recognised the suzerainty of the Ottoman Sultan 
Murad IIL.# In 1577, the Ottoman officer Mahmud 
Bey led from Tunis the conquest of the Fezzan 
oases, an important commercial crossroad in the 
Central Sahara.#* This conquest challenged the 
Bornoan influence in Fezzan and the initiatives 
Idris ibn ‘Alt had undertaken in 1565.7 In 1579 
and 1581,the governor of Algiers tried to send 
expeditions in order to control the Touat oases.? 
However, theseinitiatives were fragile considering 
the weakness of Ottoman central power in this 
area: internal conflicts in each city and rivalries 
between the regions gave an opportunity to Borno 
and Morocco to react to Ottoman intrusions. 

At first, to the Ottoman 
interventions in inner Africa were diplomatic 
in nature. Between 1574 and 1579, Idris ibn ‘Ali 
sent al-hajj Yüsuf to Istanbul 
in order to ask the Ottomans, 


the answers 


among other things, to give 
back a seized fortress named 
Fezzän.” The request had mixed 
results. On the one hand, the 
Ottoman sultan refused to 
return the region to the Borno 
sultan.* On the other hand, he gave some strict 
orders to the Ottoman authorities of the oases, 
meant to regulate the relations between the local 
authorities and the Borno subjects. 

In Morocco, the rise of Ahmad al-Mansür led 
to tense diplomatic relations and a progressive 
break between Istanbul and Morocco. After the 
battle of al-ksar al-kabir in 1578, Ahmad al-Mansuür 
succeeded in taking advantage of the rivalry 
between the Ottoman Empire and the Habsburgs in 
Spain. In 1582, Ahmad al-Mansür declared his full 
independence and proposed himself as a regional 
alternative to the universalism of the Ottomans by 
reviving the ideology of the western caliphate.’? 
The Shädhiliyya, a Sufi order, transmitted Ahmad’s 
Caliphal propaganda. The Shädhiliyya was spread 
through all Saharan regions, as far as the Sahara’s 
southern shores and perhaps even as far as the 
Borno Sultanate.® The presence of religious 
actors, Sufi orders and even political actors* from 
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IE is not a coincidence if the 
proclamation of the Caliphate by 
Mhmad al-Mansur, the Borno embassy 
and the revolt in Fezzan happened in 
a relatively quick succession. 


Morocco in West Africa guaranteed the diffusion 
of information. News of the politico-religious 
opposition between Istanbul and Morocco might 
have reached the Bornoan court as a result of 
those connections, and this might be the reason 
why Idris ibn ‘Ali sent an embassy to Ahmad al- 
Mansür, in the context of frontier tensions in 
Fezzan. 


Stakes and Objectives of Borno in the 
Moroccan Embassy 

The control of the Fezzan oases was a crucial issue 
for Borno. These oases had been conquered by the 
Sefuwa Sultans in the thirteenth century. After 
a period of troubles between the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the Sefuwa influence 
over Fezzan diminished, the political situation 
was stabilised under the rule of 
a Moroccan sharif performing 
the Pilgrimage to Mecca; he was 
known as Muhammad al-Fäsi. 
The Ottoman conquest ofFezzan 
(1577) forced his successors 
to flee to the south, to Katsina 
(today’s 
close to the Borno Sultanate. Muhammad al- 
Fasr's origins,* social status and mediation role in 
a local conflict, might suggest that he was a Sufi 


northern Nigeria), 


shaykh. The Moroccan origin of Muhammad al- 
Fasrs dynasty and the place of their exile, close 
to Borno, highlight the religious and political 
network that bonded the two regions. The Fezzan 
oases might have preoccupied Ahmad al-Mansür 
and Idris ibn ‘Ali; this was a nodal point and the 
Ottoman presence probably disturbed the Saharan 
networks. 

The Ottoman occupation of Fezzan did not 
last for long. Between 1582-3 and 1585, the 
entire Ottoman garrison was slaughtered and the 
ancient rulers of Fezzan came back from exile.* As 
John Wright has suggested, the Borno Sultanate 
probably supported this uprising.* The proximity 
between this event and the Borno embassy to 
Morocco is striking, and my hypothesis is that 
these two events are tied together. Hence, the 
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question of Fezzan and the opposition to the 
presence of the Ottomans in the Sahara are, in my 
opinion, issues that could explain the embassy of 
al-haÿj Yüsuf; Idris ibn ‘Ali had a real interest in 
negotiating with Ahmad al-Mansür and accepting 
to give his bay‘a. This pledge of allegiance was 
purely symbolic, and had no impact on the 
effective power of Idris ibn ‘Alï over Borno and its 
surroundings.*” What seems probable is that Idris 
ibn ‘Ali took advantage of the opposition between 
Ahmad al-Mansür and MuradIil 
in order to solve a local issue. 

The Ottoman presence in 
Africa was recent, and their 
takeover of Fezzan was a serious 
issue for Bornoan interests: 
it is the only moment in Early 
Modern History when a Borno 
ruler sent embassies as far as 
Istanbul and Morocco in order to request military 
support or to complain about the behaviour of 
Ottoman authorities in Fezzan. Yet, before the 
1580s, a military intervention against Ottoman 
troops was hardly conceivable. Tripoli and Cairo, 
under Ottoman rule, were important economic 
partners, and the Islamic legitimacy of Ottoman 
Sultans, as protector of the Holy cities of Islam, 
was strong. This economic, political and religious 
legitimacy was challenged by Ahmad al-Mansür 
when he claimed the Caliphate title over the Dar 
al-Islam. This gave Idris ibn ‘Ali the opportunity 
to challenge the Ottoman hegemony and Islamic 
legacy in Fezzan. 

We can thus understand Idris ibn ‘Alrs bay‘a 
to Ahmad al-Mansürin in this specific context. 
It is not a coincidence if the proclamation of the 
Caliphate by Ahmad al-Mansür, the Borno embassy 
and the revolt in Fezzan happened in a relatively 
quick succession. Without recognising Ahmad 
al-Mansür as the true Caliph of Islam, any action 
against the Ottomans could be interpreted as an 
attack against the umma. After such a recognition, 
on the contrary, a military action against the 
Ottomans in Fezzan was probably made legitimate 
in the eyes of the local and regional religious elites. 
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Beyond the debates of the supposed 
allegiance of Idris ibn ‘Ali to Ahmad 
al-Mansur, we can thus see the Borno 
embassy as a political reaction to the 
OHoman incursions into the African 
continent. 


Thus, Idris ibn ‘Ali was able to keep his actions 
within an Islamic legal framework, while at the 
same time obtaining the control of the trans- 
Saharan trade routes between Tripoli and Borno 
from the Ottomans. 


Conclusion 

The aim of this article was to incorporate the 
Borno embassy to Morocco into a wider context 
and to emphasise the active role of Idris ibn ‘Ali 
in Saharan politics at the time. 
Two historians have already 
proposed linking the Fezzan 
revolt with the Borno-Moroccan 
but they have 
interpreted the Borno embassy 


relations, 


to Morocco as a consequence 
of this revolt.“ A more accurate 
chronology, shows 
that this revolt happened either during the same 


however, 


year, or shortly after the Borno-Morocco embassy. 
Therefore, I suggest that the Fezzan revolt was 
rather a consequence of the embassy to Morocco: 
Idris ibn ‘Ali needed political support and an Islamic 
legal framework in order to attack the Ottomans 
in Fezzan. The bay'a to Ahmad al-Mansür enabled 
him to satisfy both needs. Morocco and Borno had 
strong ties with the Fezzan oases, and it was in 
their interests to expel the Ottomans from them. 
Beyond the debates of the supposed allegiance of 
Idris ibn ‘Ali to Ahmad al-Mansür, we can thus see 
the Borno embassy as a political reaction to the 
Ottoman incursions into the African continent. 
The capture of the Fezzan oasis would lead to an 
effective controlofthe Borno-Kawar-Fezzan-Tripoli 
trade road by the Sefuwa Sultans for over a century 
and the validation of the imperialist ambitions of 
the first Sultan of the Sa‘adi dynasty in Morocco, 
Ahmad al-Mansür, in the direction of West Africa. 


Notes 
1 This article is an extension of a paper that was presented 
at the annual conference of the African Studies Association, 
17-19 November, 2011, at Washington D.C. The original 
title was “Diplomatic contacts between Central Sudan and 
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Mediterranean States in the 16" Century: the Embassy 
of Idris Alaoma to Ahmad al-Mansür of Morocco (1583): 
a Case Study.” The author would like to thank Total 
for the award of a three-year grant from 2009 to 2012, 
without which this work would not have been possible. 
The author would also like to thank Günes Isiksel for his 
precious help with the Ottoman sources. 
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